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ously believe that the means, military and religious, to 
be employed, even if there had been an attempt at execu- 
tion, could have carried the Scheme through even the first 
step towards realization? 

William Penn may have owed the formal suggestion of 
his Plan to the Great Design, but that is all. His Essay 
grew really out of his pure regard for humanity, out of 
the principles of love , goodwill and peace which his ac- 
ceptance of Quakerism had incorporated into his very 
being. It had the same origin as his "holy experiment' 
in the New World. Penn was pre-eminently a practical 
statesman. He believed in the applicability of his prin- 
ciples to state affairs. He had inaugurated his experi- 
ment in America some ten years before, and had seen it 
working with a fair measure of success. He wished to 
see the same principles tried in the larger affairs of 
Europe. He had before his eyes the success of the 
United Provinces just across the Channel, to Sir William 
Temple's History of which he acknowledges himself to 
be indebted. If he had had the power, as he had in his 
American colony, he would have wasted no time in mere 
words but would have at once organized his European 
Diet. 

There was of course not the least chance at that period 
of his Plan being tried, though it attracted considerable 
attention. The dispositions of the sovereign princes and 
of the populations of Europe were all against it, the 
wasting wars of that time, which grieved Penn sorely, 
being the natural product of principles and feelings ex- 
actly the opposite of his own. His proposal had to wait 
for realization until a happier day when men should have 
learned to be more Christian and human. Has the time 
not yet come for the Peace of Europe, after two hundred 
years? 

It seems improbable now that the Plan of Penn will be 
followed, even in form, much less in detail, in the estab- 
lishment of international peace. The prime idea with 
him was the creation of an international parliament, or 
congress, which should exercise judicial functions as 
well as deliberative, and also act as a sort of committee 
of safety. This same idea was taken up by the advocates 
of peace in the earliest organization of the movement in 
the fore part of this century. In our own country the 
literature of the movement from 1815 down to the time 
of the Civil War was full of the idea of a Congress of 
Nations. Noah Worcester, William Ladd, W. E. Chan- 
ning, Charles Sumner, Thomas C. Upham, Dr. Beckwith, 
Amasa Walker, and many others, believed such a parlia- 
ment as that proposed by Penn not only desirable but 
every way feasible. But the repeated success of tempo- 
rary commissions and courts of arbitration during this 
century in settling many kinds of international differences 
has gradually turned attention to the question of the ad- 
equacy and superior utility of purely judicial methods in 



such cases. The discussion now is confined practically 
to the question of the relative merits of temporary and 
permanent tribunals, and a Congress of Nations is rarely 
mentioned any more. Some judicial system is now seen 
to be the simplest and most efficient method of bringing 
about permanent international peace, and everything 
seems tending to the early establishment of some such 
system, at least between some of the more civilized 
nations. 

This does not however in the least lessen the merit of 
William Penn. His proposed permanent Diet had the 
judicial function ; in fact, that was its chief feature ; and 
to him belongs the distinguished honor of having proposed 
the first definite scheme, free from all taint of militarism, 
founded on purely rational and benevolent principles, for 
international co-operation in the peaceful adjustment of 
differences. 



THE MEETINGS AT BUDA-PESTH. 

The reports which we give elsewhere of the Peace Con- 
gress and the Interparliamentary Conference at Buda- 
Pesth the latter part of September are necessarily meagre, 
but they indicate that the proceedings were full of inter- 
est and importance. The Congress had rather more ex- 
citement than usual, but this was because of new elements 
among its membership and the tackling of questions like 
the duel which have not heretofore been admitted, but all 
of which must sooner or later be taken up in earnest by 
the friends of peace. The treatment of both the Con- 
gress and the Conference by the municipal and national 
authorities was exceptionally cordial and liberal. Nu- 
merous banquets occurred, which in their way are ex- 
tremely useful in creating good feeling and cementing 
friendship. The European press gave good reports of 
the proceedings, the London Chronicle perhaps standing 
at the head in this respect, at least among papers outside 
of Hungary. The Congress could not avoid taking up 
the Turko- Armenian question, and dealt with it, as will 
be seen from the reports, as wisely as could have been 
expected. 

We are surprised somewhat but greatly pleased that so 
strong a resolution against the duel was passed. There is 
nothing more remarkable in the great reform movements 
of history than the rapidity with which the peace propa- 
ganda has spread and strengthened itself right in the 
midst of the strongest and most tyrannous militarism 
ever known. It was at first ignored, then laughed at, 
but is now everywhere, except in Russia and Turkey, 
cordially welcomed and recognized as containing within 
itself the promise, found nowhere else, of the ultimate 
redemption of Europe from the curse of hate and force. 
The peace societies have recently multiplied with extraor- 
dinary rapidity, and won to the support of their principles 
many of the leading minds of Europe. The Interparlia- 
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mentary Union, with more than 1200 members, coming 
from all the legislative bodies of Europe, is far the most 
important and significant organization for the public good 
now existing. It indicates a new order of thought and 
feeling and aspiration in parliamentary circles, just as 
the peace societies and congresses indicate among the 
private citizens a reversal of the Chauvinistic spirit which 
has cursed Europe from time immemorial. The Euro- 
pean press is keeping close up to, and in a few cases 
leading, this transformation of public opinion, and even 
the ruling classes are responding with less conservatism 
than usually characterizes their sort. It is probably a 
long way yet to disarmament, to the permanent peace of 
Europe and the federation and peaceful cooperation of 
the world, but the bases of all this are being firmly and 
rapidly laid both in the Old World and in the New, and 
some progress is making in getting out of the way of the 
structure to be erected the detestable accumulations of 
rubbish from the past. 



APPEA.L OF THE PEA.CE CONGRESS TO THE 
NATIONS. 

The Seventh Universal Congress, which called to- 
gether at Buda-Pesth, from the 17th to the 22d of Sep- 
tember, 1896, delegates from more than a hundred peace 
societies, from all the countries of Europe and from the 
United Statesiof America, makes the following appeal, in 
all confidence, to the nations : 

" Time was when war was made without warning, for the 
simple purpose of rapine, in order to seize the possessions 
of one's neighbor, and to procure slaves. Plundering 
was the rule, and the right of the stronger was exercised 
without control. This state of complete barbarism was 
done away by the elevation of morals. Subsequently 
when men went forth carrying death and destruction, 
they followed certain rules called the laws of war. The 
sufferings of peoples, families, and individuals without 
doubt decreased, as well as their fearful dread of imme- 
diately impending ills. Bat at the same time these be- 
came more general in proportion to the increase in the 
size of armies kept ready for action. In either case war 
was always in view. Desolation and death were certain 
to come, although at intervals farther and farther apart. 

To-day public sentiment, purified by the recent progress 
of civilization and rendered more and more imperious by 
the new conditions of existence, protests against war in 
principle. This evolution is just, logical, inevitable; 
and if ancient customs less barbarous than that of war 
have been forced to give way before the constant march 
of humanity towards its ideal destiny, the duty of all 
thinking men is to inquire whether this bloody relic of a 
time forever past ought not also to disappear at no distant 
date. 

Other means than that of violent strife have been found 



for settling quarrels between individuals, and already in 
more than a hundred and fifty cases states, which were 
parties in cause, have appealed to arbitration in order to 
end their differences by peaceful means. One more effort 
among the members of the human family, and war will 
have said its last word : the appeal to force will have 
been relegated to the category of worn-out institutions 
which it will be a disgrace to use in our day. 

There will always be misunderstandings among the 
different groups of the human family, but they will have 
wisdom enough to adjust them without shedding blood, 
thanks to the development of morals and tha consequent 
improvement of international institutions. When the 
masses shall have become possessed with this spirit, war 
with its menaces and its ruinous preparations will be a 
thing of the past. 

Slowly but certain of final success, the peace societies, 
scattered throughout the world but uniting their efforts 
through their congresses and their permanent International 
Bureau at Berne, are laboring to bring about this con- 
summation. The Seventh Congress has noted with satis- 
faction the remarkable results during the past two years 
of the peace propaganda, whose centres of activity have 
been greatly strengthened both in the number of adhe- 
rents and in their increased zeal. It has learned also 
that the common work of the societies has received much 
encouragement from eminent statesmen, from parliaments, 
and from influential associations. Thus its confidence in 
the future has been strengthened, and in all its delibera- 
tions it has had in view the enlargement in public opinion 
of the desire to see all questions in dispute between 
peoples settled in a friendly way, and of dislike of solu- 
tion by the most unjust and cruel method of war. 

As a consequence of its aspirations, it has condemned 
appeal to violence, under whatever pretexts, in the rela- 
tions of peoples to one another. Among other things it 
has given expression to the horror inspired by the 
massacres in Turkey, and implored the European powers 
to take measures without delay for putting an end to 
them. 

We appeal, then, to all who see the urgent necessity 
of bringing in a reign of justice and right between 
the nations, to give earnest and united support to the 
work of the peace associations. Public opinion must not 
only cause war to be put off; it must with irresistible 
force impose peace on the world. In this way families 
will be able to enjoy the fruit of the labor of their mem- 
bers, and the nations in their turn will profit by the 
blessings arising from the security of families." 

Professor George L. Burr, who was sent abroad by the 
Venezuela Commission to examine documents in England 
and Holland bearing on the Venezuela boundary dispute, 
returned to this country on the 28th ult. and reported to 
the Commission at Washington the next day. Every 
possible courtesy was accorded to him both in England 
and Holland. He found the archives at The Hague par- 
ticularly rich in material. 



